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Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard. I 


CHAPTER I 
THE CORNER CUPBOARD 

J am afraid that Charley and Richard Knight 
gave their teacher a great deal of trouble. 

The school they went to had just broken up 
for the Christmas holidays, and neither of them 
had received high marks. Indeed, they were 
never likely to do so, judging from the way in 
which they went on. 

They were good-tempered boys, and favorites 
with their playmates. If a cake was sent them 
from home, they always shared it with the rest 
of the school. In every game that was played 
they were first and foremost. Their blue eyes 
were always twinkling with fun; and if they 
had been sent to Mr. Birch’s Academy merely 
to enjoy themselves, it would have been all very 
well. 

But it is of no use mincing the matter; they 
were the most idle boys in the school. Nobody 
could make them learn their lessons—not even 
Mr. Birch, though he was very strict. 

It was a pity they were so idle. Their father 
was a learned man, and wished them to follow 
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in his steps. It made him very unhappy when 
they came home with such a bad record; and 
especially when this coming was followed by a 
long letter from the school teacher complain- 
ing that he could not make them work. 

Their mother tried to excuse them; she said 
there is time enough yet. But their father was 
of another opinion, now that Richard had 
turned twelve; and he used to shake his head 
and look very sad. 

This cold, snowy Christmas the boys were 
notgoing home. They were to spend the holi- 
days with their Aunt Martha; and her old- 
fashioned carriage was at the door to take them. 

They did not object to this, for they were very 
fond of Aunt Martha, as indeed was everybody 
that had ever seen her. 

She lived in a house with gable ends, just as 
you turn into the village. It was avery old house 
~ and was said to have been built in the reign of 
King John. It was quite covered withivy; and 
there was a large garden, but the snow had hid- 
den everything in it. 

The rooms were large but very low. The one 
Aunt Martha liked the best was open to the 
morning sun, and looked into the garden. Here 
she had her work-table and her basket of knit- 
ting; for her eyes were not very good, now that 
she was getting old. And here she sat all the 
day Jong. 
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Close by was her corner cupboard, which she: 
kept locked up, and the key was on a bunch 
that she carried in her pocket. She never left: 
her cupboard open, because it had so many 
things in it. 

The boys knew the cupboard by heart. Out 
of it came sweet cakes and honey and sugar; 
and tops and marbles, and all the things they 
liked. And there were no tiresome spelling- 
books, or grammars or anything of the kind to 
plague them. 

But you must not suppose that Aunt Martha 
was an ignorant lady. She was far from that. 
She knew a great many things, and she did not 
like the idea that her dear little nephews should 
crow up to be dunces, which was most likely to 
be the case. 

Of course, she did not presume to think she 
could teach them as well as Mr. Birch, who un- 
derstood Latin and Greek, and had kept a school 
twenty years. But she had a scheme in her 
head to teach them something. 

Not that she intended them to learn lessons 
in the holidays,—that would have been ex- 
tremely unkind. The knowledge she was to 
give them was not to be found in their lesson- 
books, thumbed and dog-eared as they were; 
for an idle boy can wear his book out without 
studying it. No; the lore she was thinking 
about was close by; in her corner cupboard. 
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It seemed to Aunt Martha—for she was a lady 
of a lively imagination—as if everything in that 
cupboard,—her china, her tea, her coffee, her 
suyur, even her needle,—had a story to tell, and 
a most entertaining one, too. Had not many 
of the things been in foreign parts, where are 
great palm-trees, and monkeys, and black men, 
and lions, and tigers ? 

And if they had not been abroad, they were 
sure to have something to relate that the boys 
had never heard of. 

The boys loved to have stories told them, just 
as it was growing dark, before the lamp was 
lighted, or the tea and the cake were brought 
in. Charley and Richard would have played . 
about all day long, and pelted each other with 
snowballs, and made slides on the pond, and 
scampered up and down the lane, till their legs, 
young as they were, began to feel tired. But it 
was also nice to sit on the hearth-rug before the 
fire and hear Aunt Martha tell a tale. 

Now, Aunt Martha had prepared a great many 
tales, and had them, so to say, at her finger- 
ends. She did not make them up as she went 
on, for that would have spoilt it all Indeed, I 
almost think she had learned them by heart. 

She hoped that when her dear little boys had 
heard all the curious things she was about to 


relate, it would make them want to read for _ 


themselves. 
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Charley and Richard had no idea of the 
trouble their good aunt was taking on their 
account, and they did just as they had always 
done. They trundled their hoops, and threw 
snowballs, and scampered about to their hearts’ 
content. And when, at last, their legs began 
to ache, good old Sally, who had lived with 
Aunt Martha for nearly thirty years, brought 
them in, took off their wet boots and put on dry 
ones; then she brushed their hair, washed their 
faces, and sent them into the parlor to their 
aunt. 

“‘She’ll have a story to tell, I warrant,”’ said 
old Sally, who was a little in the secret. 

Now, everything happened just as it ought to 
do. 

The boys wanted a story as much as ever, but, 
like the rest of the world, they wished for some- 
thing new. 

They were thoroughly acquainted with ‘‘Jack 
the Giant-killer,’’ and entertaining as he had 
once been, they were by this time a little tired 
of him. 

They knew ‘‘Cinderella’’ and ‘‘Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood” by heart, and they did not want to 
hear them over again. Not that they could get 
really tired of such delightful stories, but they 
“might lie by,’’ Charley said, ‘‘for one Christ- 
mas, and something else come out.”’ 

Aunt Martha was quite willing—indeed, this 
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was just what she had been planning for. Her 
dear old face brightened up, and looked as 
pleased as could be, when Charley settled him- 
self on the rug, and Richard brought a stool 
and sat close by, their merry blue eyes fixed 
intently upon her. 

Then Aunt Martha began to relate her first 
story,—‘‘The Story of the Tea-Cup.”’ 


CHAPTER II 
THE STORY OF THE TEA-CUP 

‘‘Rome,’’ as I dare say you have heard it 
said, ‘‘was not built in a day.”’ 

People who use the expression mean by it 
that nothing of any value can be done without 
the expenditure of time and a deal of trouble. 

The tea-cup seems a simple thing, and you 
use and handle it very often, and drink your 
tea out of it every after- 
noon. But perhaps 
you have never heard 
its whole history from 
“beginning to end,’’ as 
the story-books | say, 
and do not know that 
there must be a vast 
amount of labor, and 
the work of many per- 
sons, before it can be- 
come a cup at all. 
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I will tell you about the best china, that which 
is kept on the top shelf in the cupboard, and 
only comes out on holidays. It is very superior 
to the blue and white cups and saucers in the 
kitchen that have no gold rim round them and 
did not cost nearly so much money. 

The word china will remind you of a country 
a long way off, where the gentlemen have great 
plaits of hair hanging down their backs, that 
look like tails, and the ladies hobble about in 
little shoes turned up at the toes. 

The Chinaman drinks a great deal of tea, be- 
cause he likes it, and the tea growsin his coun- 
try. And the tea-cups are always being handed 
about on little trays, that everybody may have 
some. So the Chinaman has a great deal of 
practice inmaking tea-cups, and can make them 
remarkably well. 

Iam sorry to say he is not of an open dis- 
position, and likes to keep everything he knows 
to himself. 

He would not tell the people who lived in 
other countries how he made his cups, though 
they were very anxious to know, and asked him 
over and over again. 

There is a town in China where a great many 
potters lived, who made very beautiful cups. 
The streets were quite crowded with the potters, 
and boat-loads of rice came every day for them 
to eat. 
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There was a river close by the town; and 
when the cups and pots were finished, they 
were packed and sent away in the boats. The 
potters’ furnaces 
inwhichthecups  f 
were baked were f 
always burning, Se 
so that at night iM ig 
the town looked “aE 
as if it were on : = 

The potters a 
would not let a Chinaman Baking His Cups 
stranger stay all night in the place, for fear he 
would find out the secret of the cup-making. 
He was obliged to sleep in one of the boats, or 
to go away till the next morning. 

But it happened that two strangers had been 
on the watch for a long time, and at last they 
thought they had found out the secret. 

One day they bought some great squares, or 
bricks, that were being sold in the market and 
carried off by the potters. They felt quite sure 
that this was the stuff the cups were going to 
be made of. Now, the bricks were sold to be 
used in the potteries. ‘hey were made of a 
kind of flint called petunse ; it looks bright and 
glittering, as if it had been sprinkled with some- 
thing to make it shine; the Chinaman grinds 
the flint to powder, and makes the bricks of it. 
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The two strangers carried the bricks home to. 
their own country, and set to work to make 
cups. 

But, alas! they met with no success. They 
were like a workman who leaves half his tools 
behind him. They wanted another substance 
to mix with the petunse, a substance called kaolin. 

Now kaolin was dug by the Chinaman out of 
some deep mines that he knew very well and 
often went to. 

It lay about in little lumps, and he picked it 
out and made it into bricks, just as he had done 
the other. 

He laughed very much when he heard what 
the ‘‘barbarians,’’ as he called them, had been 
trying to do. And he did not pity them in the 
least. 

“They think themselves very clever,’’ he said, 
‘“‘to make a body that shall be all flesh and no 
bones.”’ 

The Chinaman meant that the kaolin was hard 
and would not turn to powder when it was 
burnt, as the petunse did; in this way it was like 
bones to the cup and made it firm. Indeed, 
without it the cup was too soft and would not 
hold together. 

J should not have told you this long story if 
it had nothing to do with the best china. People 
find a kind of clay in our own country that 
does quite as well as the Chinaman’s bricks, 
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and the best china is always made from it. 
People come a long way to look for ‘‘porcelain 
clay,’’ as itis called; and they dig it out of the 
earth, and carry it to a great building—a porce- 
lain manutactory, where all kinds of cups and 
saucers, and jugs and basins are constantly 
being made. 

As soon as the clay gets there, it is thrust 
into a machine, where it runs upon a number 
of sharp knives that work round and round; set 
there on purpose to chop it to pieces. When 
it has been chopped long enough, it is turned 
into a kind of churn, and churned as though it 
were going to be made into butter. Indeed, 
when the churning is over it is called ‘‘clay- 
cream.”’ } 

Other matters, such as flint and bone, are 
now mixed with it. But, in order that they 
may work in harmony, one with the other, the 
flint and the bone must be ground to a fine 
powder, and then made like the clay itself into 
““clay-cream.”’ 

The two creams, in two separate vessels, are 
carried to a room ealled the ‘‘mixing-room,”’ 
put into a pan of water, and then stirred | 
vigorously. 

They are stirred unti ne mixture is quite 
smooth, and in which there is not an atom of 
erit. 

But as cups can not be made of the clay- 
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cream, the mixture has to be made solid again. 
So it is boiled over a fire until most of the 
moisture is dried out, when it is very much 
like dough. A man now begins to slap and 
beat it, then cuts it in pieces, and flings the 
pieces one on the other with all his might. 
Then, when he has slapped it long enough. it 
is quite ready for the potter. The potter is 
called ‘‘a thrower,’’—a good name for him. 

He flings a ball of the clay on a little round 
table before him with such force that it sticks 
there quite fast. 

The table is called a whirling table; and well 
it may be, for it begins to whirl round and 
round as fast as can be. 

The reason why it whirls is because a long 
strap goes from it to a wheel in the corner, that 
a boy isturning. When the boy turns his wheel, 
the table turns as well. And as the table goes 
round, the potter pinches, and pats, and works 
the clay about with his fingers and thumb, and 
gives it what he calls ‘‘a shape.”’ 

He can do just what he likes with the clay, 
and can make it into any shape he pleases. 

He has some tools to help him, such as little 
pegs and bits of wood, with which he scrapes 
the clay on the outside and presses it on the 
inside, until he has brought it into the form of 
acup. Andallthe whilethe wheel goes round 
and round, making him dizzy who looks at it. 
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At last the wheel stops, and so does the ta- 
bie. The clay is taken off, and there is a cup. 

Aunt Martha had scarcely time to finish the 
last sentence before there was a tap at the 
door, and old Sally came in with the tea-things. 

Now, the best china had been taken down 
and carefully dusted ; for Christmas was looked 
upon as a great day and a holiday, and Charley 
and Richard were company of course. <As their 
heads were still running upon cups and sau- 
cers, they jumped up and began to look at 
them, and to talk about “fmt,” and “clay.” 
and ‘‘kilns,’’in a very learned manner, which 
made old Sally smile. 

Aunt Martha was very much pleased, for she 
saw that her story had been carefully listened 
to, and had not gone in at one ear and out at 
the other, as such instructive stories do some- 
times. 

She was more pleased still, however, when 
her little nephews asked her a great many 
questions, being desirous to know more about 
“the tea-cup.”’ 

She did not tell them any more just then; 
for she was a wise old lady, and wished to keep 
their curiosity awake by not letting them have 
too much of the subject at once. 

So she talked about something else all tea- 
time; then she had out all her puzzles, her 
checkers, and a great many other games, to 
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make the evening pass pleasantly. Old Sally 
told her that when the boys went to bed, and 
after she had taken away their lamp, they were 
talking very fast about the ‘‘tea-cup.”’ 

The next afternoon, when they had given 
over running about, and their hair had been 
brushed and their faces washed, they ran into 
the parlor where their aunt was sitting, and 
asked her to go on with her story, for they 
wanted to know some more about the tea-cup. 

Now, it was rather early, and Aunt Martha 
had hardly finished her afternoon’s nap. But 
she did not like to keep the little boys waiting. 
So she roused herself up, put a log of wood on 
the fire,—for it was very cold,—and when Char- 
ley and Richard had settled themselves, she 
began, or rather went on with—‘‘The Story of 
the Teacup.”’ 
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CHAPTER III 
HOW THE TEA-CUP WAS FINISHED 

The cup, as I told you, was taken off the 
wheel. It was then set aside to dry; and very 
soon it reached what the potter called ‘‘the 
green state,’’—though he might better have said 
‘“‘the hard state,’’ for it was getting gradually 
harder. It was next taken to the turning lathe, 
and had all its roughness smoothed away, and 
its appearance very much improved. Still, the 
cup was by nomeans so handsome as it is now; 
and it had no handle. 

The Chinaman makes his cup without a han- 
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dle; and when tea-cups were first used in this 
country, they had no handles, and were very 
much smaller than they are now. People in 
those days could not afford to drink much tea 
at a time, it was so dear and so scarce. 

But fashions are always changing, and in our 
days, every cup must have a handle. 

The handle was made separate from the cup, 
and fitted on afterwards. It was nothing but a 
strip of clay cut the proper length, and pressed 
into a mould to make it the right shape. The 
man who had it to do took a great deal of pains 
to make it fit very neatly. 

The parts where the handle was to join the 
cup were wet witha certain mixture of clay and 
water, to make them stick; which they did at 
once. 

The cup was now put into a square box, or 
case, with sand atthe bottom. Other cups were 
placed in it, though care was taken to prevent 
them from touching each other. Another box, 
just like it, and full of cups, was set over it, so 
that the bottom of one box made a lid for the 
other. All the boxes, piled up in this way, 
were put into an oven, called ‘‘the potter's 
kiln.’’ It was in the shape of a cone, and with 
a hole at the top to let the smoke out. 

The Chinaman is at the trouble of putting 
each cup into a separate box; that its delicate 
complexion may not be spoilt by the fire. 
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When the cup is taken from the box, it is 
pure white, and nearly transparent. It is not 
yet thought worthy of the name of porcelain, 
and is merely called ‘“‘biscuit china.’’ 

People were a long time before they found 
out how to paint pictures on the cup, or how 
to give it its beautiful gloss. 

The surface of the cup was not hard enough 
to hold the colors, and wanted a coating upon 
it that is called ‘ ‘enamel.” 

No one here knew how to make the enamel, 
though the 
Chinaman 
did. -. Buta 
potter in 
England, 
named Ber- 
nard Pai 
issy, tried 
again and 
again to 
makeit. In- 
deed, he 
spent all his 
time trying 


Tea Pot in ‘Blue and White Enamel 


first one thing and then another. 

He made cup after cup, and coated them over 
with what he thought was the right thing; but 
not one of them would do. And at last he be- 
came so poor that he had no wood left to heat 
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his furnace—and just at the time, too, when 
more cups were ready to go into it. 

He wanted wood so much that he became 
quite frantic. He felt that he must put some- 
thing into his furnace, and he did not care 
what. He ran into the room where his wite 
was sitting, snatched up the chairs and tables 
as if he had been crazy, and ran with them to 
his furnace. 

Poor Madame Palissy wrote a book about her 
troubles. at which I do not wonder. It is a 
comfort to know that he succeeded at last, and 
earned a greatdeal of money. But many im- 
provements have been made 1 in tea-cups since 
his time. 

Before the pictures are painted on the cup, 
itis nicely cleaned, to remove any atom of dust: 
and then it had to be glossed, or, as itis called, 
“olazed.’’ The stuff that gives it its gloss and 
makes it shine, looks like thick cream, and is 
kept in wooden troughs in a room galled ‘‘the 
dipping room.” 

A man dips the cup into the trough, then 
turns it about in such a way that every part 
shall be coated, and yet every drop drained 
out. 

It is now put on a-board, and, with other 
cups, again baked, but in a cooler oven than 
before. When it comes out of the oven it 
shines with the beautiful gloss you see. 
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But it is not finished; for it is a bare cup, 
without any pictures of flowers or fruit, or fig- 
ures like those on the best china. 

It is taken to a rooin where there are long 
tables and a great many windows to let in the 
light. 

People sit at the tables, with brushes and 
colors before them, busily painting the cups. 

In China one man paints nothing but red, 
another paints nothing but blue; and so on. 
But here, in the painting-room, there is a little 
difference. One man paints flowers, another 
leaves, another fruit, and another figures. 

The colors they use must be made of metals 
—such as gold, iron, and tin—for nothing else 
can stand the heat of the furnace, in which the 
cups have once more to be baked. Indeed, the 
painter now and then puts his cup or his sau- 
cer into the kiln before it is quite finished, to 
see how the colors will stand. 

When the cup has been painted and baked 
for the last time, it is taken to another room 
where there are a great many women and girls 
busy at work. 

Each girl sits with her face to the light, and 
takes a cup in one hand, and a stone, called an 
agate, in the other. She rubs the parts of the 
cup that are intended to look like gold with the 
stone until they show a brilliant gloss, and 
shine as if they were gold. 
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There is a place in Staffordshire, England, 
called ‘‘The Potteries,’’ where cups and. pots 
have been made for hundreds of years. 

In old time they were very rough-looking 
things, and had neither gilding nor gloss. But 
the people who used them were just as rough, 
and so was the country round. 

The roads were very bad indeed, and full of 
deep ruts, so that no carriage could go over 
them. There were no towns or factories, and 
the potter lived in a little thatched cottage like 
a hovel. 

He had a shed where he worked at his wheel 
and baked his pots. He dug the clay out him- 
self, and his boys helped him to ‘‘throw’”’ and 
‘‘press,’’ and do all that was to be done. 

When he had finished making his pots, his 
wife used to bring up the donkeys from the 
fields, where they were grazing, and get them 
ready for a journey. She put panniers filled 
with her husband’s pots, on their backs; and 
then she set off, over the bad, rutty roads, to 
the towns and villages to sellthem. That part 
of Staffordshire is still called “‘The Potteries ;’’ 
but it is very much improved—having great 
towns and factories and good roads; indeed, it 
is not at all what it used to be. 

One of the towns is called Burslem. Here a 
potter named Wedgwood lived. He spent all 
his life in making cups more beautiful in kind 
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than any that had ever been made before. 
They were of a cream color; and instead of the 
ugly figures that were in fashion then, he 
painted on them flowers and fruit, as we see 
them now. 

He got on very well, and one reason was be- 
cause he took so much pains, and would not 
let a cup pass unless it was perfect. If a cup 
came off the wheel with the shghtest fault in it, 
he would break it to pieces with his stick, and 
say, ‘‘This will not do for me.”’ : 

Charley and Richard were so interested in 
what Aunt Martha had been telling them, that 
old Sally tapped at the door twice before they 
heard her. And then, when she had brought 
in the tea, and the muffins hot out of the oven, 
they could neither eat nor drink for talking 
about ‘‘the tea-cups.’’ Richard began to won- 
der what Aunt Martha’s next story would be 
about, and he tried to make her tell him. But 
she did not think this would be wise and all 
he could get from her was that the subject of 
it would come out of her corner cupboard. 

It was clear, however, that the story had 
done them good; forthe next morning Charley 
and Richard, instead of spending every mo- 
ment in play, walked up and down the garden- 
walk, talking about the clay, and the glaze, and 
the enamel—things they had known nothing 
about before. 


a 
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But their greatest pleasure was to come; for, 
strolling out by the gate into the lane, they 
spied, all at once, some pieces of a broken cup. 

You would have thought they had found 
something very precious indeed, they were so 
pleased. They picked them up, and carried 
them off in triumph to the old tool-house, 
where Charley at once set to work with a great 
stoneto pound them to powder. He had near- 
ly broken them up, to mix with some clay that 
Richard brought out of the ditch, when the 
thought struck him that these blue and white 
pieces of acup were not hke Aunt Martha’s 
best china. He would go in and ask her if they 
were. 

Aunt Martha was seated at her work-table, 
in the parlor, when the boys with dirty hands, 
came running in. She sent them out again to 
wash their hands, and then told them that 
Charley was right. Her best cups and saucers 
had the patterns painted on them, which re- 
quired a deal more skill to make than these. 

Common blue and white cups,—such as Char- 
ley had a piece of in his hand—were managed 
in quite another way. A paper, with the pat- 
tern printed on it. was wrapped round each 
cup. The cup was rubbed fora long time, and 
then set in water. The paper soon peeled off, 
but the blue marks were left behind. 

Richard and Charley wanted to know a great 
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deal more; but Aunt Martha would not an- 
swer any of their questions. Sothey went back 
to the tool-house again, to play at potters. | 
What delightful work it was! so delightful, that 
Charley made up his mind to be a potter as 
soon as he was old enough,—and if his papa 
would let him. 

Richard said that if he was going to be a pot- 
ter he ought to go to China; and then he re- 
membered his dog-eared geography in his desk 
at school, and thought that when he got back 
he would look into it to see if it said anything 
about China. He should like to know a little 
more than Aunt Martha had told them. 

That afternoon old Sally had to keep the boys 
from going into the parlor too soon for their 
faces were washed and their hair brushed half 
an hour before the usual time. 

But good Aunt Martha was ready; and when 
she heard their feet pattering along the hall, 
she gotup and opened the door. Then Charley 
settled himself on the hearth-rug and Richard 
brought a stool; and the boys were as still as 
mice while Aunt Martha told them—‘‘The Story 
of the Tea.’’ 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE STORY OF THE TEA 

A tea-cupis not of 
much use, if it is kept | 
only to look at. It! 
wants to befilled with 
good strong tea. 

I wonder what peo- 
ple did before tea was 
brought to them; for 
itis not, as everybody 
knows, a native of this 


climate. It grows in LAP 


China, where the . 
beautiful cups are 
made on purpose to 
hold it. And it was Tea Plant in Flower 
sipped by emperors on their thrones, and by 
their grand mandarins, many years before we 
knew any thing about it. Even now, the best of 
the tea is kept at home for the benefit of the 
Chinese Court and it is only the next best that 
finds its way into our tea-pots. 

About two hundred and fifty years ago there 
was no tea in England except what people 
made oft herbs that grew in their gardens, such 
as mint, and thyme, and sage; no one, not 
even the kings and queens, had ever tasted a 
cup of real Chinese tea. 

But it happened in the year 1610—for I dare- 
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say you would like to know the date—some 
Dutch ships brought a little tea to Holland; 
and then a little more was brought home to 
England, and the people talked about it as “a 
new drink that came from China.’’ 

Everybody would have liked to taste some of 
it, but it was difficult to get: and when a pres- 
ent of two pounds of tea was made to the king, 
he thought it a very handsome gift indeed. 

Notmany peoplecould buy tea in those days; 
and even when they did get it, they hardly knew 
whether it was to be eaten or drunk. 

A funny story is told of two old people, who 
had an ounce of tea sent to them, and who were 
quite at a loss what to do with it. “At last the 
old lady proposed to her husband that they 
sprinkle it on their bacon and eat it; which 
they accordingly did—and very unpalatable it 
must have been. 

By slow degrees, however, tea found its way 
into every home; and in these days every one 
can afiord to buy it. A cup of teais very grate- 
ful to many grown-up people. 

It must be confessed that tea makes its ap- 
pearance under great disadvantages. No one 
who has seen it growing in the Flowery Land 
of its birth, would suppose it to be the tea that 
we use. It is, too, rather particular as to where 
it does grow; The north is too cold, and the 
south is too hot; but there is a middle tract of 
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country, neither too hot nor too cold, and that 
suits it the best. 

It is called by the Chinamen Tcha or Tha, and 
from this word comes our name Tea. 

It has white flowers, alittle like the wild rose 
aud, when the flowers are gone, there come 
some green pods, which contain the seed. 

The Chinaman is very careful how he sows 
his seed, because his next crop is to come from 
them. And he sows six or seven seeds in one 
hole, to be sure that some of them will come 
up. 

The leaves are, as you may suppose, the most 
important part of the plant. They are very 
handsome and glossy, like the leaves of the 
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camellia that lives in the green-house. But it 
is not on account of their beauty that they are 
so much valued; they have some good quali- 
ties that no other leaves possess. 

When a person drinks a cup of tea how re- 
freshed he feels! That is because of the reviy- 
ing and strengthening quality of the leaf. The 
leaf also has in it a bitter substance called Thein 
—or as it might be called, pure extract of tea, 
and the effect of this is to stimulate the tired 
nerves. 

The Chinaman has his tea-plantation, just as 
we have our vegetable-garden. It is called “a 
tea-farm ;’’ and the farmer lives close by, in a 
funny little house, like a pagoda, with long 
pointed eaves to it. 

He and his wife are always busy in the plan- 
tation, for she helps him to weed and water, 
and her feet have no little shoes to pinch them. 
She could not afford to hobble about as the fine 
ladies do, orto _ be carried in a sedan. 

In the early spring, when the young leaves 
are newly put forth, and have wu delicious flavor, 
the family begin to bevery busy. The children 
come into the plantation and strip the leaves 
off, until the branches are nearly bare. But 
they leave enough for another gathering by- 
and-by. 

Of course the young, tender leaves are best, 
and make the nicest tea. The Chinamen eall it 
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Souchong. When the leaves that are left get 
older, they also are gathered; but they are not 
so delicate, and people do not like them so well. 

There is still a third gathering, but this is 
worse than the last, and makes very poor tea. 

When the leaves are stripped off, they are 
thrown into some shallow baskets, and set in 
the sun, where the wind can blow on them to 
dry them. They are then put in a pan, and 
placed on a stove with a fire under it, to be 
dried stillmore. While they are over the fire, 
they are stirred about with a brush until they 
are quite dry. 

You may see that the tea-leafis rolled up and 
crumpled, and that it comes straight when it is 
put into water. The Chinaman takes the trou- 
ble to roll it in this way. He does it ata board, 
and rolls the leaf between his fingers. After 
which he again dries the leaves over the fire. 

He takes a good deal of pains to pick out all 
the bad leaves and throw them away. He 
knows his tea will be looked at before it can be 
sold to a person who knows good tea from bad. 

This person is a tea-merchant, and lives at 
the next town. All day long the farmers keep 
coming into the office where he sits, with chests 
of tea slung over their shoulders. They want 
him to buy, and he is quite willing. Indeed the 
more he can get the better, for he wants to 
send it in a ship to Europe. 
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But he always makes the farmer open his 
chest and spread his tea out before him. He 
looks at it very sharply, and takes it in his 
hand and smells it; and he would find out in a 
minute if any bad leaves were left in it. But if 
it is really good tea, he gives the farmer some 
money and sends him away, leaving his tea- 
chest behind him. 

The farmer goes to the market and lays out 
some of his money,— though he is very saving 
and thrifty, or he would not be a Chinaman. 
It was a good thing that old Sally just then 
came in with the tea, for that was what Charley 
and Richard wanted. Not that they were either 
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hungry or thirsty; but it was delightful to jump 
up and look at the tea in the caddy, as Aunt 
Martha took it out with a scoop. 

It was better still to watch the water being 
poured on it, and to see the tea-leaves begin to 
unroll themselves and to get quite flat. Charley 
clapped his hands with glee, and they both 
skipped round the room, saying they had never 
enjoyed a cup of tea so much as now they knew 
something about it. 

For I am afraid they were sad little dunces; 
and if they knew that the tea was a plant at all, 
it is more than could be expected. 

But it is never too late to mend; and the very 
next afternoon Charley and Richard found 
their way to a room that they had never much 
cared about before. This room was called the 
library, and had rows and rows of shelves, with 
many books upon them. 

But besides the books upon the shelves, there 
were others on the table. And Charley who 
was thinking very much about foreign coun- 
tries, was glad to find a book lying open on 
Aunt Martha’s desk telling all about India and 
China. It was full of pictures; among them 
were some of potters making cups and other 
vessels, and of people picking off the leaves of 
the tea-plant. 

How quickly the time passed in looking at 
them! Instead of being tired of doing nothing, 
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as Charley very often was when it rained and 
he could not play out of doors, the time seemed 
to fly; and Aunt Martha had finished her nap 
and taken her knitting, and was ready to tell 
her story almost before they were ready to 
hear it. 

Not that they were a moment too late; oh 
no!—they wanted very much to know more 
about the contents of Aunt Martha’s corner 
cupboard, and were very glad when, without 
any delay, she began—‘‘The Story of the 
Sugar.” 


{‘‘The Story of Sugar,’’ and of Coffee, and of Salt, are given 
in Part If of ‘‘Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard,’’ Number 137 
Instructor Literature Series.] 
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